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THE ARTISTIC FUTURE OF THE MOVIES 

BY KENNETH MACGOWAN 

The miracle of the photoplay need fear no "higher criticism". 
From the first miraculous moment when light, guided by untold 
intricacies of mechanism, paints invisible shadows in the silver 
of the film, through all the thousand efforts of the human mind 
which create a new form of story-telling, a new type of acting, 
and a new character of producing organization, ending in another 
scientific marvel by which electricity fuses these things into a liv- 
ing story upon a wall — here is a unique record of invention and 
coordinated effort creating a wholly new and measurably illusive 
form of expression in something less than a generation. 

Whatever the quality of the production — and some of it is 
very good, most of it very bad — the miracle is all the greater 
because of the human factors that have made it. Moving pic- 
ture magnates who were once button salesmen; dramatic stars 
made from cloak models; directors recruited from small town 
stock companies; scenario writers of the "Snappy Yarns" class — 
these are the dominant creative factors in this art which has the 
instinct to call itself an "industry". There are men of financial 
vision like Zuckor; the greatest popular photoplay favorite is 
also one of the best character actresses of the screen; at least 
three directors, — Griffith, Tucker and Tourneur, — know passion, 
sympathy and beauty; the screen has created a new type of 
story-teller in men like C. Gardner Sullivan. But against this 
pitiful minority of creative talent must be ranged the ninety-nine 
per cent mass of sinister or trivial destructive forces which have 
played a part in the miracle of the movies. 

Of all the personal ineptitudes of the screen, none is more 
powerfully sinister than the exhibitor, the man who owns and 
manages the theatres where the photoplays meet their public. 
It is the exhibitor, ignorant and naive when he is not vicious and 
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corrupt, that accents and perpetuates every fault, banality, and 
vice of the photoplay producers. 

There are 13,000 of these exhibitors in America. They own or 
manage theatres ranging from the old converted store, where most 
of them got their start, to million-dollar playhouses, the largest 
and best appointed in America. About 12,250 of these men may 
be most kindly described as casuals of the business world. They 
had too little application for success in trade, or too much of the 
wrong kind of brains for anything but a "sure thing" game. 
Some of them sold their "paddle-wheels", gambling machines, 
and automatic popcorn roasters, and put the money into cheap 
wooden seats, a projection-machine or two, and a deposit on the 
lease of an empty store. The others acquired their capital in 
ways sometimes more devious, sometimes less. Like most of the 
factors that control picture-making today, they secured their 
place early, and they have held on by the right of priority and the 
vested interest of experience. The canny producers have given 
their own estimate of the exhibitors of America by requiring an 
"advance deposit" of a film's rental before doing business. 

There are geniuses of a sort among the exhibitors, as well as 
simple, dull, honest fellows. The men who have seen the possi- 
bilities in salesmanship that this new entertainment presents — 
men like Rothapfel, Riesenfeld, Grauman — now manage gigantic 
theatres which add symphony concerts, scenic spectacles, and 
good singing to the films which they furnish the public at twenty- 
five cents to a dollar a seat. Such showmen are rare, consider- 
ably rarer than the big theatres that they manage. Eighty per 
cent of the motion picture playhouses still remain small struc- 
tures seating three to five hundred. Their management cannot 
attract men of ability, because the returns are too meagre. Only 
the extension of the chain system, now applied to theatres in 
Philadelphia and the Twin Cities, will make it possible to put a 
high grade of directive talent at work selecting films for such 
houses and supervising their management. 

The presence of a great mass of commercial and artistic igno- 
rance at the point where the public must register its taste, has 
many curious effects on the sort of film entertainment made and 
most profitably sold in America. For one thing, it accounts for 
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the amazing and crazy project for the control of legitimate 
Broadway theatrical production launched this past year by one 
of the sanest producing companies. This organization was 
ready to finance any producer of plays who would give it the 
picture rights to his properties. Why? Not because good play 
plots make good picture plots; some of them do, some do not, and 
all require the sort of reconstruction that eliminates most of the 
features of the original. The films are ready to use any play 
plots, good or bad — good or bad for Broadway, good or bad for 
screendom. They have paid extravagant, five-figure prices for 
Broadway failures no more fitted to the screen than Broadway 
successes. They have done this not to acquire a famous title 
like The Music Master or The Lion and the Mouse, for the bulk of 
their purchases have been failures never seen outside two or three 
cities. They have paid ten and fifteen thousand dollars for a 
sop to their consciences when they advertise "made from the 
great Broadway success". And who is to read these advertise- 
ments and believe? Not the public. The public is either wise 
or indifferent. It is the exhibitor for whom these snares are set, 
the exhibitor who is ignorant enough never to know one Broad- 
way play from another, and credulous enough to believe that the 
Broadway background matters. The result is the foisting upon 
producer and public of a lot of inferior stuff which would clog 
and stop the flow of any stream less miraculous than this gusher 
from the rock of science. 

By their odd detachment from the world of reality which they 
serve, the creative factors of the screen blame its ills upon the 
public. Perhaps it is only a natural reaction to the public's 
insistence that the producer, and only the producer, is to blame 
for the manifest sins of the screen. However that may be, men 
of the intelligence of Maurice Tourneur believe with a pathetic 
faith that the public dictates the sort of entertainment furnished 
by the miraculous and mysterious organism of the screen. In a 
recent article, Mr. Tourneur analyzes with withering scorn the 
average types of photoplays shown today. We see, he says, 
either "a sneering, hip-wriggling, cigarette-smoking vampire", 
or "a cute, curly-headed, sun-bonneted, smiling and pouting 
ingenue. . . . She runs through beautiful gardens (always 
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with the same nice 'back lighting' effects), or the poor thing is 
working under dreadful factory conditions that have not been 
known for at least forty years. . . . If it is not either a 
vampire or an ingenue, it is a band of cowboys, generous-hearted, 
impulsive souls. They never do a stroke of work; they couldn't 
— they have no time. They must be hanging around the saloon, 
ready to spring into the saddle and rescue the heroine, whether 
she is a telegraph operator, or a lumberman's daughter, or a 
school teacher up in the mountains. I saw all that many times, 
but I have yet to see a cowboy looking after a cow." 

The burden of Mr. Tourneur's plaint is that this is the only 
sort of thing that pays. Mr. Tourneur, never having made this 
sort of thing himself, is keenly conscious that it crowds his own 
Blue Bird and Prunella out of the motion picture theatres. "I 
would rather starve and make good pictures," he writes, "if I 
knew they were going to be shown; but to starve and to make 
pictures that are thrown in the ashcan is above any man's 
strength." 

The curious thing about Mr. Tourneur is that he imagines the 
public is accountable for the exhibition of the stuff he abhors. 
"As long as the public taste will oblige us to make what are very 
justly called 'machine-made' stories, we can only bow and give 
them what they want." The fact, however, is that the public 
has a very imperfect chance of telling what it wants. The ex- 
hibitor intervenes. He is the interpreter of public taste. He 
begins by picking what he likes himself. Suppose it is these 
machine-made stories of which Mr. Tourneur complains. By 
and large, I do not believe that the public really cares for these 
films; but some portion of the public cares for almost anything, 
and when the exhibitor has been dispensing adulterants, narcot- 
ics, and pap over his counter for a few months, he has built up a 
dependable clientele for such stories. He has found the part of 
the public that likes the "vamps" and the cowboys. He knows 
"what the public wants." If he is inveigled into showing some 
film of a little more ingenuity and intelligence, his hand-picked 
audience is bored and the receipts fall off. Which proves, by his 
reasoning and Mr. Tourneur's, that "the public" doesn't want 
the good things. 
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After all, it is a problem in salesmanship. First of all, selling 
films to the exhibitor; second, selling films to the public. Mr. 
Tourneur says at one point in his article on "Meeting the Public 
Demands": "Broken Blossoms was a very good picture, but sup- 
pose it had been shown without two Russian orchestras, the two 
prologues, and about fifty thousand dollars worth of publicity: 
who would have gone to see it?" He should inquire what ex- 
hibitor in Ohio would have had the sense.to show it. Some of the 
trimmings— though most were a drawback — helped to create an 
atmosphere for Broken Blossoms. But the whole effect was cal- 
culated more to create talk and impress the exhibitors of the 
country than simply to draw Broadway. It is one of the grave 
shortcomings of the mass of exhibitors that they lack the imagi- 
nation to devise the sort of presentation which many pictures 
demand, and which impressed them so much in the case of 
Broken Blossoms. 

A photoplay, like a soap, is a commodity of sale. It may be 
good or bad. If it is sold properly, the better photoplay will out- 
distance the worse, just as the better soap outsells the poorer. 
There is no staggering degree of intelligence, to be sure, among 
the small shopkeepers of America. But soap is never so depend- 
ent on the opinion of this class of men as is the photoplay. The 
manufacturer and the big jobber, rather than the retailer, actu- 
ally sell the soap to the public. They do it through advertising 
and organization. The storekeeper merely maintains a store- 
house where the customer can find the thing that he has become 
convinced is good. In the films, a far larger part of the salesman- 
ship is left in the hands of the retailer. He advertises — for the 
most part, very badly. He can show only one commodity at a 
time, and he must decide in advance just what commodity the 
public wants. The public must enjoy its purchases on the prem- 
ises; therefore the aspect of the theatre and the atmosphere of 
lights and music affect the public taste in films, while the state of 
the store does little or nothing to warp a soap-buyer's judgment. 
At a dozen points, it is possible for the exhibitor to make or mar 
what we call public taste. He creates his theatre and his public 
in his own image. 

It would be foolish, of course, to deny that the motion picture 
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is anything but a popular art. The extravagant conditions of 
production and distribution today require such a huge income 
that unless a play is built to please millions of people it is bound 
to lose money. Popular taste is popular taste. It cares for no 
nuances. Its art can be great only by being simple. But at 
the worst, novelty is always profitable, while, at the best, the 
qualities of the great classics exert their broad, eternal pull. In 
motion pictures there is no chance for a Pelleas and MMisande. 
We can only hope for a Hamlet or a Story of Ruth. These things 
are as possible for the screen as for the printed book. The only 
miracle, when they at last appear on the silver sheet, will be that 
they have been able to conquer the exhibitor as well as the button 
salesman, the cloak model and the stock director. 

Kenneth Macgowan. 



